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“* For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 


JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 


I observe that J. M. L. Babcock declares very 
positively in the “ Twentieth Century” that Buckle 
is an abler thinker than Stirner. How does he 
know? I will bet the drinks with Mr. Babcock 
that he has never opened a book written by Stirner. 


“Most of us,’ says John Morley, “feel pleasure in 
reading the matchless banter with which Voltaire as- 
sailed his theological enemies.” What a humiliating 
confession! Does not “Today’s” reviewer assure us 
that such a desire for blasphemous solace betokens a 
lingering fear of the terrors of hell, an imperfect 
emancipation from the narrowest conception of Chris- 
tianity? 

Comrade Mackay honors Liberty with the first copy 
of his new book, “ The Anarchists,” that issued from 
the press. It is a beautifully-printed volume. Being 
written in German, I cannot read it; but my friend 
Schumm is translating it for me, and I hope to pub- 
lish it as an English book in September next, if not 
earlier. Mr. Schumm tells me that he is convinced, 
from such parts of the work as he has read already, 
that it will prove one of the most effective means 
of propagandism that the cause of Anarchy has ever 
enjoyed. He tells me also that it is a work of art; 
but this goes without saying to those who know 
Mackay’s poems. I am eager to know what sort 
of reception the new work will get in Germany. Per- 
haps Comrade Mackay will favor Liberty with a letter 
on the subject. 

J. W. Sullivan writes in the “Twentieth Century”: 
“¢ Freedom,’ an Anarchist-Communist journal, says of 
William Morris: ‘Comrade Morris is not avowedly 
an Anarchist by conviction; but in character he is a 
born Anarchist, and in very much of his writing —for 
instance, “ News from Nownere”—the most hyper- 
critical of Anarchists would have to borrow a pair of 
spectacles to discover serious points of disagreement.’ 
By which, it is to be supposed, ‘ Freedom’ would mean 
Anarchist-Communist.” The “it is to be supposed” 
is delightful. Mr. Sullivan is an individualist and, 
finding no trace of individualism or Anarchism in 
“ News from Nowhere,” he naturally “supposes” that 
“Freedom ” speaks of the so-called Anarchistic Com- 
munists, whose hatred of liberty is as intense as their 
ignorance of its true import and real efficacy is pro- 
found. But is it possible that the associate editor of 
the “ Twentieth Century” does not know that its pub- 
lisher recommends and advertises Morris’s book as an 
individualistic novel, —in fact, as the novel of indivi- 
dualism? Or “is it to be supposed ” that the associate 
editor of the “Twentieth Century” deliberately chose 
this indirect way of contradicting and discrediting the 
publisher’s absurd pretence ? 

A writer in the “Twentieth Century” says with re- 
ference to the law of equal liberty: ‘The word law 
has one of two significations: it refers either to a re- 
gulation ordered by authority or to a brief and compre- 
hensive explanation of a whole series of natural phe- 
nomena. In neither of the above categories can the 
above law (?) be placed. In fact, it is not a law, buta 
formula, a mere statement of what Mr. Spencer believed 
ought to be the rights of man.” The law of equal 





liberty is a brief and comprehensive generalization 
from a whole series of social phenomena. And because 
this law is a clear induction from the phenomena pre- 
sented by various societies, — phenomena which, if we 
did not know this law, would remain to us without 
coordination, — it is advanced as a statement of what 
the rights of man ought to be. Equal liberty is 
valued for the resulting human happiness, and that 
equal liberty is indispensable to social order, peace, 
and progress, —the conditions as well as elements of 
happiness, —is provable by the past and present. No 
@ priori assumption is lurking in the argument to 
vitiate it. Thesame writer says: ‘Society wil! not be 
guided by formulas.” What then will it be guided by 
if not by scientific principles and formulas? What 
guidance is superior to that afforded by scientific 
knowledge? 

The editor of the “ Voice” writes as follows in re 
sponse toa recent paragraph in Liberty: “The editor 
of Liberty wants to know whether we are ‘ prepared 
to justify Prohibition by the novel argument implied 
in the expression “slow poison to the tinkling of cut- 
glass decanters,” used in reference to liquor-dealers’ 
business.’ Mostassuredly. We are prepared to show, 
by the deliverances-of scienee, that ‘alcohol is an irri- 
tant poison.’ We are prepared to show, by common 
observation, that people are induced, by all manner of 
incitements, to drink that irritant poison, most of them 
being ignorant of the fact that it is poison. We are 
prepared to show, by the investigations of the British 
Medical Society, that that poison kills thirty thousand 
persons every year in England and Wales, and, by a 
fair inference, an equal number in this country.” 
Now, does the editor of the “ Voice” remember assur- 
ing Mr. Yarros that “we are not trying, as Prohibi- 
tionists, to remedy ‘human weakness, vice, and dis- 
ease’; we are trying to protect ourselves and society 
in general from the consequences of that weakness, 
vice, and disease. We are not trying to protect a man 
from his own folly or weakness, but to protect others 
from his weakness and folly. If A wants a drink and 
B sells it to him, who is wronged? Vo one, if A does 
not drink to excess. What right then has Government 
to interfere? one at all, if that specific act of sale 
is all there is to the question.” Does he remember 
making these assertions and explanations? If he does 
not, let him read his own paper of last January. If 
he does, will he tell us how he reconciles his January 
position with his midsummer mad... —I mean science? 

The editor of the “Truth Seeker,” who finds in In- 
gersoll that perfection which he fails to find in the 
Christian’s Jesus, is as pained and angered by rational 
criticism of his idol as the pious Christian is by any 
attempt to apply to Jesus the test of common sense. 
The sharp comments called forth by Ingersoll’s elo- 
quent cant in defence of things as they are naturally 
move our good Ingersollian disciple to attack the in- 
fidel critics in the true old Christian fashion. He 
says that it is mild language to call their statements 
lies; that the Socialists and Anarchists object to the 
common sense which Ingersoll applies to the labor 
question and wag malicious tongues at a man too big 
for them to comprehend; that only “little people, so 


short-sighted that they cannot see their own limita- 


tions, jump around him and call him ‘shallow,’’’ and 
that “there is small hope of getting the envious and 
dishonest social critics of Colonel Ingersoll to do him 
justice.” To refute the critics’ statements the editor- 





ial apologist reprints certain very familiar Ingersol- 
lian utterances, mostly platitudinous, vague, and con- 
tradictory. Now, I cannot undertake to enlighten 
the editor of the “Truth Seeker,” having no confidence 
whatever in his capacity or receptiveness. I can only 
repeat that I know Ingersoll to be utterly incompe- 
tent to discuss scientific economics, politics, or ethics. 
When he loses himself in the mazes of shallow talk I 
am not surprised. If Ingersoll’s nonsense appears to 
the editor of the “Truth Seeker” sterling and pro- 
found sense, the inevitable inference is that he is even 
more ignorant than Ingersoll is. And to show what 
a pitch of stupidity he can attain I only need to refer 
to his characterization of the editor of Liberty as a 
“self-elected spokesman of ‘Philosophical Anarchy’ 
and self-appointed corrector of the human race.” 
Who elected Macdonald spokesman of Freethought 
(limited) and corrector of the human race?. Or is it 
proper to be a theological corrector of the human race 
and improper to be a political and social corrector of 
the human race? 

Horace I. Traubel, in a letter to the “ Open Court,” 
while denying that Walt Whitman ever applied for a 
pension, suggests that ‘an abstract question might be 
asked, viz., whether as fulfillment of justice men who 
sacrifice health in hospitals are not as much entitled 
to governmental guarantees as men who travel the life 
of a forager and fighter.” General Trumbull, in re- 
sponse, says: “I do not believe that either of them 
ought to have a pension. I believe that pensioning is 
one of the most corrupt and corrupting of govern- 
mental usurpations; but if compelled to decide be- 
tween the male nurse and the soldier, I should say 
give it to the soldier. If the question were between 
the soldier and the female nurse, I might vote the 
other way.” With General Trumbull’s antipathy 
toward pensioning no sensible person can find fault; 
but the implied notion that it is manlier work to de 
stroy lives than to save them no truly civilized nature 
will find acceptable. There can be no stronger evi- 
dence of the dehumanizing and degrading effect of 
militarism than this contempt of professional men- 
killers for the feelings on which true society rests. 
General Trumbull adds: “So far as the praise of the 
male nurse reproaches me for having been a soldier 
instead of a nurse, I will bear it with such penitential 
humility as I can. In the excitement of the great 
struggle for liberty I did not notice it... Still, should 
the dispute have to be fought out again, I should 
probably act as I did before; for looking back at the 
conflict in the calm and quiet of old age, I am rather 
gratified than otherwise that I fought for the preser- 
vation of the American republic and the overthrow of 
slavery.” There are two other things which the 
General failed to notice in the excitement of the great 
struggle, as he fails to notice them in the excitement 
of his present polemical struggle. The first is that 
the great struggle was not a struggle for liberty in any 
sense, but a struggle against liberty in a most living 
sense, on the part of General Trumbull and his fellow- 
patriots: slavery was not originally an issue in the 
war, and its abolition was reluctantly acquiesced in, as 
a war measure, rather than eagerly determined upon 
in the interests of civilization. The second thing 


General Trumbull overlooks is that the evils, present 
and to come, that may be directly traced to the great 
struggle are worse than the slavery which it incident- 
ally and accidentally abolished. 
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“\In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.”’ — PROUDHON. 





The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


t@~ A New Boox Given Away WirTH EacuH RENEWAL. 
— Payment of subscriptions and of renewals is required in 
advance. The names of subscribers not heard from within 
two weeks after expiration of subscription are removed from 
the list. But to every subscriber who sends his renewal for 
one year, accompanied by the cash, so that it reaches the 
publisher not later than two weeks after it is due, will be 
sent, postpaid, any book published in the United States that 
the subscriber may select, provided that its retail price does 
not exceed 50 cents if published by Benj. R. Tucker, or 25 
cents if published by any other publisher. This is a perma- 
nent offer, and enables every promptly-paying subscriber to 
get a new book each year free of cost. But only one book 
will be given at a time, no matter how low the price of the 
book selected. 


Liberty to Appear Weekly. 

Hereafter, instead of an eight-page fortnightly, 
Liberty will be a four-page weekly. The subscription 
price remains the same, — one dollar a year, — but the 
price of single copies is reduced from five cents to 
three. Subscribers now on the books will receive 
twice as many numbers as they would have been en- 
titled to had no change been made. 


Morley’s Defence of Democracy. 

The remarkable volume of essays recently published 
by John Morley contains, besides much perfect lite- 
rary criticism and other admirable matter, his reply to 
Sir Henry Maine’s attack upon Democracy. That 
John Morley is much more successful and instructive 
as a literary critic and philosophical historian than as 
@ sociologist and political advocate scarcely needs 
saying. He is one of the few, very few profound 
thinkers and students who have preserved their 
faith in the excellence and virtue of democratic 
gevernment; and modern radical individualism, with 
which he certainly cannot be unfamiliar, fails to en- 
list his sympathy or elicit his acquiescence. That so 
clear and logical a mind should be reconciled to such 
an impossible and indefensible system as democracy, 
and should do such scant justice to a movement so 
vigorous, 80 significant, and so certain of ultimate vic- 
tory as that carried on by the various divisions of the 
great individualist army against the prevailing poli- 
tical order, must remain an enigma, a puzzle. John 
Morley has always been on hand to look after the in- 
terests and fortunes of democracy when these were 
threatened from the camp of the reactionary opponents 
of popular government, of the tories and champions of 
monarchic principles. But he has never attempted to 
join issues with the radical opponents of popular 
government, with those whose point of view is higher 
than his own, and who oppose democracy, not because 
it is too great a concession to individual sovereignty, 
but because it is an insufficient recognition of liberty, 
because it has ceased to respond to the spirit of the 
age and the needs of advanced humanity. It were to 
be wished that he would decide to participate in the 
debate between democracy and progressive individual- 
ism, and give utterance to his doubts, fears, misgiv- 
ings, and tendencies of thought. Meanwhile it 





may not be unprofitable to glance at the defence 
of democracy which he has made and at the argu- 
ments with which he sought to confute the position 
of Sir Henry Maine. 

Describing the politicians’ methods under demo- 
cracy, Sir Henry Maine contemptuously says that “an 
audience of roughs or clowns is boldly told by an edu- 
cated man that it has more political information than 
an equal number of scholars.” By “roughs” and 
“clowns” Sir Henry Maine means the artisans of the 
town and the agricultural laborers, as he himself 
explains. These epithets shock and offend Mr. 
Morley, and very properly so; but the charge cannot 
be overthrown or denied. The majority of the voting 
“sovereigns” are utterly incompetent to decide the is- 
sues on which political campaigns are generally 
fought, and the demagogues seeking their votes (and 
most of the candidates are demagogues) do boldly tell 
them that they are perfectly fitted to pass upon the 
various complex problems of political relations, and 
need have no apprehensions of any sort as to the 
social effects of their action. Mr. Morley, however, 
while not categorically affirming the wisdom of the 
electors, attempts to break the force of Sir Henry 
Maine’s serious charge by claiming that, even if true, 
it does not affect the essential nature of popular gov- 
ernment. “So far from being the least fit for 
political influences of all classes in the community,” 
he says, “the best part of the working class forms the 
most fit of all others”; and he approvingly quotes 
Frederic Harrison’s statement that, “electing or the 
giving an indirect approval of government, is another 
thing [than governing], and demands wholly different 
qualities. These are moral, not intellectual, practical, 
not special gifts, — gifts of a very plain and almost 
universal order.” But what a lame and impotent 
apology we have here! Observe, in the first place, 
that Mr. Morley’s estimate of the qualifications of the 
average voter by no means coincides with that of Mr. 
Harrison. Mr. Morley simply falls into question- 
begging when he speaks of the fitness of the “best 
part” of the working classes. The best part is 
numerically insignificant, and Sir Henry Maine 
might admit all that is said in their behalf without 
thereby weakening his case in the smallest degree. 
Secondly, even assuming that Mr. Morley is prepared 
to amend his statement and endorse Mr. Harrison’s 
estimate of the qualification of the working people, it 
is difficult to believe that the kind of democracy Mr. 
Morley cherishes is no better than that under which 
the people content themselves merely with indirectly ap- 
proving their government. It is fairly presumable that 
Mr. Morley’s ideal is “a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” a genuine democracy, 
actual majority rule. But such a system is impossible 
if the voters are only “morally” fitted to give “in- 
direct approval” of government, for this means, of 
course, that they vote for men, not for measures, that 
they select and elect honest and upright represen- 
tatives, to whom they leave the settlement of those 
great problems to the comprehension of which they 
are not intellectually equal. Why, even that form of 
democracy which we enjoy (?) today is greatly supe- 
rior to that implied in the Morley-Harrison argument. 
That men are often voted for rather than measures is 
true; but when such issues as Home Rule, Tariff, or 
Church Disestablishment are involved, surely less 
attention is paid by the average voter to the standard- 
bearers than to the platforms. And the cry of the or- 
dinary political reformer, the independent voter, has 
long been distinctly, “Measures, not Men,” just as 
the ideal of the most progressive men in the ranks 
has long been the referendum, which reduces men to 
nothing and makes measures everything. Now, it is 
clear that, when measures are voted for, the moral 
qualifications admired by Mr. Morley count for very 
little. To choose between free trade and the tariff in- 
tellectual qualities are necessary, — information, logic, 
insight, discrimination. The same is obviously true 
in questions of financial reform, taxation, and in- 
dustrial legislation. It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Morley has not thought of all this, and yet Mr. Harri- 
son’s position is referred to by him as one in which 
democracy is fortified against the attacks of Sir Henry 
Maine. 





No, Mr. Morley cannot accept the Harrison view, ~ 
which, emanating as it does from the Comtian source, 
is intelligible enough and quite consistent with the 
general Comtian philosophy. Mr. Morley is no 
partisan of benevolent despotism, and his democracy 
must in fairness be taken in the best and most ideal 
sense. But if so, why does he hesitate to admit the 
truth of the Maine accusation? Why, instead of beg- 
ging the question (as in the remark about the “best 
part ” of the working classes), and inconsistently sup- 
porting himself by the distinction between intellectual 
fitness and moral fitness (in doing which he is unjust 
to himself as well as to democratic principles), does he 
not admonish his opponent that the present form of 
democracy is far from perfect, and that the thing to 
criticise is not the admittedly unsatisfactory form of 
today, but the ideal for which all earmest democrats 
are working and hoping? Can it be shown that even 
under the most perfect form of democracy there will 
be ignorant roughs and clowns on the one hand, and 
demagogues ready to flatter and pander to them on 
the other? If not, then Sir Henry Maine’s criticism 
falls to the ground. 

That Mr. Morley did not adopt this line of defence 
must, I think, be regarded as an indication of his own 
uncertainty and troubled state of mind; and the infer- 
ence is almost inevitable that in his inmost soul he 
feels that the vice pointed out by Sir Henry Maine is 
inherent in democracy, —that “roughs” and “clowns ” 
and demagogues will always be with us if political 
evolution has reached the highest condition possible 
and progress in that sphere is at anend. And indeed 
there is nothing in either the present state or the 
future prospects of democracy to reassure, inspire, or 
encourage those who see no way out of democracy but 
the one which leads back into monarchy and despot- 
ism. The purest and truest democracy is that in 
which the majority actually rule. Now, although 
many of us have long been painfully aware of the fact 
that the world is governed with very little wisdom, 
yet even that little wisdom the majority certainly 
lack. Just at present the demagogue is hesitating be- 
tween the various forms of State Socialism. Realiz- 
ing that a stubborn adherence to the present system, 
to things as they are, is likely to alienate from him 
the affections of the majority, he is rehearsing the 
part of State Socialist, and there can be no doubt that 
he will successfully play it. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the “roughs” and “clowns” will be 
pleased with his new part, since State Socialism pro- 
mises to make them respectable and equal with those 
now above them. But Mr. Merley is one of those who 
believe that State Socialism, instead of raising the 
“roughs” and “clowns” to a higher level, would de- 
grade those that are now intellectually and morally 
elevated, and would make roughs and clowns of all of 
us. Hence he cannot congratulate democracy on the 
tendencies it is beginning to manifest and on the di- 
rection it is likely to take. 

And this brings us to the second charge against 
democracy, — the charge, namely, that it is hostile 
to science. Mr. Morley enters a halting denial of this 
charge, saying: “Democracy will be against science, 
we admit, in one contingency: if it loses the battle 
with the Ultramontane Church. The worst enemy of 
science is also the bitterest enemy of democracy : c’est 
le cléricalisme. The interest of science and the in- 
terest of democracy are one. ‘Modern politics,’ said 
a wise man (Pattison, Sermons), ‘resolve themselves 
into the struggle between knowledge and tradition.’ 
Democracy is hardly on the side of tradition.” But 
not to be on the side of tradition does not necessarily 
involve being on the side of science and knowledge. 
There is another alternative: speculation, illusion, 
utopia. State Socialism is certainly not favorable to 
science, and yet, as was pointed out, democracy courts 
the former and may merge into it. It is true that 
the interest of the people and the interest of science 
are one; but this lesson the people need to learn. 
Until they learn it, there is no guarantee that they 
will not continue to injure their own real interests as 
well as those of science by absurd and mischievous 
measures. In fact, not only is such a course ante- 


cedently probable, but all the evidence afforded by the 
brief existence of democracy goes to show that the 
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natural tendency of democracy is toward utopia and. 
away from science. To say that the interests of 
democracy (meaning the masses) are identical with 
the interests of science is as truistic as it is irrelevant 
to any discussion turning on the vital distinction be- 
tween real interest and fancied interest, true interest 
and narrow interest. Is it not true that the highest 
and best interest of any man, whether of the people or 
the aristocracy, is identical with that of science? Un- 
questionably; but it is also true that ignorance and 
bias and passion generally cause men to promote 
severally their lower and narrower interests to the 
neglect, and often to the ruthless sacrifice, of their 
higher interests. Have, then, the people, who have 
but lately come into power, so much more discretion 
and wisdom than the minority, that Mr. Morley may 
confidently count on their acting with science rather 
than in ignorant and reckless opposition to it ? a 

Another proposition which Sir Henry Maine sought 
to enforce is that democracy is of all kinds of govern- 
ment by far the most difficult. In response to this, 
Mr. Morley, besides denying that any such proposi- 
tion can be established, declares that “it would not be 
of the first order of importance if it were true.” It is 
clear that from Mr. Morley’s point of view no other 
response could be made. Difficulties, it is agreed on 
all hands, should be avoided wherever it is possible ; 
simplicity is very generally preferred. But there are 
other considerations to be taken into account, and 
democracy, though more difficult, may have other 
advantages which entitle it to rank higher than the 
other simpler political systems the world has known. 
But suppose a new system is presented which, equal 
in all other respects with democracy, is superior to it 
in respect of simplicity? The consideration of the 
difficulty of democracy at once becomes of the first 
order of importance. It should be added, perhaps, 
that such a system is not likely to be discovered ; the 
system which will supersede democracy will be 
superior to it in every respect, and of course in deciding 
between such a system and democracy the question 
of simplicity is not of the first order of importance. 

As to the assertion that the proposition that demo- 
cracy is the most difficult form of government cannot 
be shown to be true, it is easy to contradict and refute it. 
No doubt , as Mr. Morley holds, “none of the proper- 
ties of popular government are independent of sur- 
rounding circumstances, social, economic, religious, 
and historic,” and no doubt “all the conditions are 
bound up together in a closely interdependent connec- 
tion, and are not secondary to, or derivative from, the 
mere form of government.” But all this is true of 
any government, and democracy in this respect pre- 
sents no exception. The important point is that a 
consensus subsists among these various circumstances 
and factors, and that the consensus of a given social 
system may be compared with the consensus of any 
other social system. Facts may be so grouped 
as to be comprehended in their ensemble, and this 
makes it possible for us to judge of the merits of poli- 
tical systems as wholes. 

But “what is to become of us,” asks Mr. Morley in 
mock despair, “thus placed between the devil of mob 
ignorance and corruption, and the deep sea of genteel 
listlessness and superficiality?” Yes, we invite Mr. 
Morley to answer in all seriousness, and tell us what 
is to become of us, seeing that the present condition of 
democracy is profoundly unsatisfactory and its pro- 
spects more deplorable and disappointing still. It is 
wonderfully easy to say that salvation will come, and 
that some happy solution will be found. It is easy to 
express confidence in the future of humanity, to protest 
a firm belief in progress. But Mr. Morley is a philo- 
sopher and a scientific student of history; we have a 
right to expect more than these vague and dim pro- 
phecies from him. We want guiding principles, de- 
finite conclusions, and rational explanations. If he 
cannot afford us these, we have, at least, the right to 
expect him to study the modern individualist move- 
ment and give us his opinion on the philosophic 
merits of the solutions which it offers. We want 
to know why Mr. Morley is not an individualist in 
the modern sense of the word, and wherein, in 
his judgment, individualism is faulty or unjust to 
democracy which it aims to dethrone. v. ¥. 





A Bigot’s Dilemma. 


The “Woman’s Journal,” which makes a special 
business of championing the rights of women, joins 
the “Boston Herald” and the New York “Nation” in 
boycotting “The Rights of Women.” I sent an ad- 
vertisement of the book to that paper, and by return 
mail came a letter from Henry B. Blackwell, the 
editor, asking for a copy of the book for review. In 
the innocence of my heart I fancied that Mr. Black- 
well, overjoyed at the appearance of a book so 
thoroughly in his own line, could not possess his soul 
long enough to wait for it to arrive by the usual chan- 
nel of delivery. Nevertheless, as the “press copies ” 
were not ready to go out, I was obliged to keep him 
waiting. A few days passed, and then a portly Eng- 
lishman toiled up two flights of stairs and came 
panting into my office, anxious to know whether I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Blackwell. It transpired 
that he was the business manager of the “ Woman’s 
Journal.” He informed me that the paper would 
soon go to press, and that Mr. Blackwell was in a 
great hurry for the book. As the “press copies” 
were to be mailed that day, I, still a victim of my 
native simplicity, delivered one then and there to the 
fat and breathless admirer of the fair sex, whereupon 
he made a descent of the stairs which, if less labor- 
ious, was more speedy than his ascent. “Evidently,” 
thought I, “the ‘Woman’s Journal’ sees that the 
publication of this book is an important event in the 
history of the emancipation of woman, and is anxious 
for an ‘exclusive.’” Imagine, then, my discomfiture 
when the paper appeared, not only without a review, 
but without my advertisement! And later, when my 
advertising agent came to tell me that the “ Woman’s 
Journal” declined to insert my advertisement, my 
naive confidence in human nature disappeared for- 
ever. Then the truth dawned upon me. It was not 
the public critic, but the private censor, that had been 
in such a haste to get the book, for review. Mr. 
Blackwell had feared that the title of the book would 
soil his immaculate columns, and had not had the man- 
liness to frankly offer me the insult of the doubt that 
lay in his cowardly heart. His hypocrisy, however, 
has placed him in an awkward situation. If, after re- 
fusing the advertisement, he prints the review for the 
purpose of which he ostensibly procured the book, he 
will necessarily stultify himself; if, on the other 
hand, he prints no review, he will be guilty of ob- 
taining property under false pretences. I shall look 
with some interest to see whether this man, whom 
Theodore Tilton once truly described as “a martinet 
who never had a drop of radical blood in his veins,” 
prefers to be considered a fool or a knave. His pre- 
ference, however, will not affect the conclusion, for his 
is a dilemma neither horn of which excludes the 
other. T. 





A.New Advocate of Free Banking. 
{Atlanta Constitution.] 

In another column appears an interesting account of the 
Alliance banking scheme about to be inaugurated in Kansas. 
The plan is not a new one; from the description given it ap- 
pears to be almost identical with the scheme devised by the 
French socialist Proudhon in 1849, when he organized the 
Banque du Peuple. This was an association of twenty 
thousand laborers who pledged themselves to take the paper 
of the bank in lieu of cash, and Proudhon believed that this, 
circulating among the people, would take the place of gold 
and silver coin. The bank advanced to any member, on art- 
icles produced by him, four-fifths of their value in its own 
notes, charging no interest for the loan. On security being 
given, it would advance upon work not yet done. The ex- 
periment was not long tried. The government closed the 
bank for violation of the laws of trade, and Proudhon and 
his followers claimed that the experiment was never fairly 
tried. 

The same principle, varied a little in application, is about 
to be tried in Kansas, and the world will watch the experi- 
ment with great interest. If it should prove a success, great 
changes in business methods would follow. We fear, how- 
ever, that the experiment will be interrupted in the same 
manner as before. Every corporation which has issued 
paper designed to be a circulating medium has come in con- 
tact with the law imposing a ten per cent. tax on bank cir- 
culation other than that of national banks. Various manu- 
facturing concerns have met this difficulty in their efforts 
to circulate ‘‘scrip,’’ or notes payable in merchandise at the 
company’s store. 





Here is one of the many instances going to show the folly 
of the law. It stops the advance of commercial methods 
with a hard and fast rule against any change from the 
present system. It amounts to saying there shall be no 
progress. What was objected to on constitutional grounds 
becomes a proper enterprise when undertaken by private 
capital, and it is a bad law which estops such an interesting 
experiment looking to progress. 


Anarchism Invading the Alliance. 
(Galveston News.] 


Great interest attaches to the attempt of the Alliance men 
in Kansas to put their sub-treasury plan into operation by 
means of private capital. 

When it becomes the work of private enterprise, no one 
can gainsay the propriety of the effort, and the only question 
which remains is that of business success. 

A telegram from Abilene, Kan., gives an interesting out- 
line of the plan. The following is the substance of it: 

“After a week’s consultation the State committee has 
formulated a plan, originated by J. C. Hopkins, of the New 
York Economic club, and who was a prominent figure at the 
Cincinnati convention, which practically places the sub- 
treasury scheme of the National Farmers’ Alliance in the 
hands of private capitalists in Alliance ranks. Mr. Hop- 
kins has been in Kansas for a week and is with members of 
the executive committee in Reno county endeavoring to in- 
duce well-to-do Alliance men at Hutchinson to put the plan 
into immediate operation. The executive committee has 
given the plan its endorsement, and every county Alliance is 
being urged to adopt the scheme. 

“The plan is t8 establish a bank in each county in the 
State under the direction of the local Alliance exchange. 
The capital stock is to be furnished by private subscription as 
in other banks, except that so far as possible the subscribers 
are to be members of the Alliance. In connection with each 
bank an elevator or storehouse is to be built. A farmer 
may then dump his grain into the elevator, receiving for it a 
check for eighty per cent. of the market value of the grain 
deposited. By paying a small percentage for storage and in- 
surance he will be allowed to keep his grain in such deposi- 
tory until such a time as he may deem best to place it upon 
the market. Corn, wheat, rye, oats, tobacco, cotton, silk, 
castor beans, or any imperishable farm product, the price of 
which is not liable to too great fluctuations, is to be received 
at the depositories and deposit checks issued for eighty per 
cent. of its value. 

‘The amount of grain deposited in this way must not ex- 
ceed the amount of capital stock in the bank. If the bank 
has five hundred thousand dollars subscribed, only that 
much value of grain can be deposited, and the checks issued 
will be only four hundred thousand dollars. As soon as the 
capital stock of a bank is subscribed twenty per cent. must 
be paid in. Of this one-half must be deposited in the home 
bank to take up checks offered there, and the balance depos- 
ited in Chicago or New York. The projectors expect to 
found State banks in each State as soon as possible, having 
them under the control of the State Alliance. 

‘* The checks to be issued by the subtreasury banks are pe- 
culiarly devised and are printed in high colors. Some have 
already been printed, and the Alliance officers think it will 
be utterly impossible to counterfeit, or, at least, harder than 
a national bank note. Each depositor receives one of these 
highly colored check books, with the checks made out in 
small amounts, not exceeding eighty per cent. of the value 
of his grain or other products deposited. These are made 
payable in gold or silver at any of the Alliance banks, and 
it is intended that they shall circulate as money. They are 
first made out in the name of the depositor, and afterward 
endorsed by bim and made payable to bearer. 

‘Said one of the executive committee to the correspond- 
ent of the ‘Herald:’ ‘These checks will pass current among 
our people when it becomes known that the collateral behind 
them is absolutely safe, and they will be accepted in gene- 
ral transactions the same as bank notes. There is, of 
course, no way to make a man accept these checks, but 
neither is there to make him take a bank note, but he is al- 
ways glad to get one. It is better than the subtreasury 
scheme, as it will be operated by private capital, and we can 
get the thing into operation at once. It is bound to increase 
our circulation, and there is an abundance of eastern capital 
ready to take hold as soon as we get it started. The other 
banks will probably oppose it because it will do away with 
their high rates of interest.’ ’’ 


The Twin Leeches. 


[The unpopularity of Ouida among the purists, priests, 
and patriots does not appear very strange after one has read 
a few of her novels, as witness the following excerpts. —E. 
C. W.) 


The worthy doctors summoned to the presence of the heir 
confirmed the statements of the major-domo, and lost them- 
selves, as doctors love to do, in endless mazes of technical 
conjecture and suggestion; they were pompous, servile, ver- 
bose, important, and wore sombre, melancholy counte- 
nances, as beseemed quacks who were beholding their 
patron and protector perish.— Ruffino. 
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LIBERTY. 





If any vague. dim glimmerings of repentance were now 
passing through that dulled brain, of what worth were they? 
What compensation would they be to all those whom in 
their lives he had oppressed and tortured ? — Ruffino. 


The country herself was like a lamb torn by the jaws of 
two quarrelling wolves: the one the Church, avaricious, cruel, 
and blind; the other, the Government, insatiate, despotic, 
and torturing. The one was as bad as the other, and each 
alike was the foe, the oppressor, and the thief of the nation 
on which it was fastened. Neither Church nor Government 
could help him, for he abhorred them both, and saw that 
both alike were the leeches that drained the blood of the 
people.— Ruffino. 


“I will do what I can to do good to the people, and bind 
myself neither to Church nor State,’’ thought Castiglione; 
and it is the only resolve which a man can take which has 
any wisdom in it, for the Church and the State alike emas- 
culate and imprison those who remain subject to their dic- 
tations.— Ruffino. 


Utter poverty and friendlessness are crimes punishable 
and punished in every State.— Ruffino. 


All the lads go into the regiments; all grist comes to the 
mill ; anybody is good enough to be shot at by the blacks, or 
killed of thirst. That is what we pay taxes for—to lose our 
lads and bury good money in foreign sands. It is all wrong, 
Trottolino, all damnably wrong. The boys and the money 
are the strength of the country, and they throw both away 
as if they were mildewed barley.— Trottolino. 


Poor little Trottolino! One among thousands of country 
lads torn from their peaceful hills and vales, their quiet 
meadows, and their gladsome vineyards,*to swell the ranks 
of ill-clad, ill-fed, ill-treated conscripts, kennelled in filth, 
pushed to and fro in cattle-trucks, weighted with loads like 
panting pack mules; forced down under the brutalizing ma- 
chine of military life, which presses out Nature from the 
very veins and bones of its victims, and shapes from the 
warm, living flesh a puppet, a tool, a thing, a creature with- 
out eyes or ears or sense or will of its own; a plaything for 
death, a missile in the merciless hands of the State. Poor 
little Trottolino! — Trottolino. 


‘*A good lad, a happy lad, a useful lad!’’ thought the old 
man as he sat in the porch smoking his last pipe before bed- 
time. ‘‘And the fools send him to go mad, and rot like 
spoiled fruit, far away at the other end of the world. Tax, 
tax,tax! Slaughter, slaughter, slaughter! That is the only 
tune they play to us; and we are such besotted asses that we 
turn our purses inside out and give our boys to feed the car- 
rion birds, to please them.’’ — Trottolino. 


But a simple, happy, useful life was gone forever, and by 
its loss the world was so much the poorer. He had been 
blithe and harmless as a swallow in the April air, as a lev- 
eret in the fields of June; and the State had taken him, and 
jammed him under its iron heel, and crushed him into noth- 
ingness, body and soul. 

And it is for this fate that women bring forth male chil- 
dren ; to this end that the people strain and travail, and are 
stripped of their hard-won earnings. 

“‘War hath three daughters,” said a great king once: 
‘Fire, and Blood, and Famine.’’ And these three devour 
the nations, yet the nations crawl in the dust and kiss their 
feet! — Trottolino. 


An American Myth. 
(Today.} 

Congress, at its last session, instructed the President to 
negotiate with Great Britain and Mexico to prevent the en- 
try of Chinese workmen into the United States. Great Brit- 
ain promptly referred the matter to the Canadian govern- 
ment, and appeared entirely willing to indulge our govern- 
ment in its treatment of Chinese laborers. But the Mexican 
Government respectfully declined to co-operate, calling our 
attention to the fact that the Mexican constitution guaran- 
tees every man a right to enter and go out of the republic 
without a passport. American love for personal liberty is 
largely a myth. So engrossed are the people with wealth- 
pursuing activities that the principles of political freedom 
are to them meaningless and glittering generalities. They 
have ceased to care for liberty, all they demand is certainty. 
It matters little to them whether they have free trade or a 
high tariff, monopoly or competition, laws to encourage im- 
migration or laws to restrict the same; they simply ask to 
have the thing settled and disposed of, so as to be able to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. Only let us know 
what you propose to do, and we shall be satisfied. A mod- 
est request, surely, but scarcely in keeping with the tradi- 
tions and character of a free people. 
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LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘ of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 

ulse like a trumpet call.”” By Michael ounine, Founder of 
R le of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. ice, 15 cents. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govern- 
mental basis of land monopoly, the futility of governmental 
remedies, and a natural and peaceful way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showin 
how the kitchen may be abolished and the independence 0’ 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, and ees e violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 


bound in cloth, and containing over cine Essays, Poems, Transla-- 


tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, philosophical, ethi- 
cal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. ice, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 
worthy of a place in every man’s library, and ey 
interesting to all victims of British tyranny and misrule. A red- 
line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 
and bound in parchment covers. Elegantand cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the ition of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than ‘Progress and Poverty”’ itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of coéperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An clo- 


quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as 
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ANARCHISM: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 
An address delivered at the first B orpn meeting of the Boston 
Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by organization as its author- 
ized exposition of its principles. With an spends giving the 
Constitution of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes re- 
garding it. By Victor Yarros. 30 pages. ice, 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, AND 
the Sovereignty of the Individual. A discussion between Henry 
James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. erg = 
the final replies of Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York 
bune, and a subsequent discussion, suns ree years later, 
og Mr. James and Mr. Andrews. 121 pages. Price, 35 
cents. 


CAUSES OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
Capital and Labor. An essay showing that all the wealth in the 
world consists of unconsumed earned by somebody. but 
that most of it is withheld from the earners through interest, 
rent, — and taxes. By D. H. Hendershott. 92 pages. Price, 

cents. 


THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. An Essay 
showing that wages could not be kept down to the cost of the 
laborer’s subsistence were it not for the monopoly iy _ 
class of the — to represent wealth by money. By Hugo Bil- 
gram. Price, 5 cents. 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their 
Nature, Essence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and re- 
arrangement of Lysander Spooner’s “Trial by Jury.”’ Edited by 
Victor Yarros. 47 pages. ice, 25 cents. 


TENDENCY NOVELS. 


For any of the following Romances, address, 
BENJ.R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


cents; 6 








MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. A humorous, satirical, 
and philosophical novel. By Claude Tillier. Translated from 
the French by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the author’s 
life and works by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has en- 
joyed the honor of three translations into German, has never be- 
fore been translated into English. It is one of the most delight 
fully witty works ever written. Almost every sentence excites, 
laugh. It is thoroughly realistic, but not at all repulsive. Its 
satirical treatment of humanity’s foibles and its jovial but pro 
found <4 have won its author the title of ‘‘the modern 





in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed by a sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, ne on etc., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a ‘Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. 
A ly to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the /nterna- 

tional Review. Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An Exposition 


of the causes of the discrepancy existing between the supply of 
and the demand for labor and its products. By Hugo Bilgram. 
119 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 
ye aa ete and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
of the Working-People’s International Association. By Will 
B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 


THE WORKING WOMEN: A Letter to the 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Minister of King’s Chapel, in Vindication 
of the Poorer Class of Boston Working-Women. By William B. 
Greene. Price, 15 cents. 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM : Its relation to 


Labor Reform and Pros ~~. Demonstrating the abolition of 
interest to be unavoidable. By Alfred B. Westrup. 30 pages. 
Price, 10 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
Deficiency of the existin Co. Medium, and how Interest 
on Money can be Abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s “‘ Protection or Free Trade.’”’ By John F. 
Belly 16 pages. Price, 5cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3. 

CAPT 


AIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a pro- 
jected series of Labor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of ‘‘ Underground Russia.” Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
Being a Protest Against the Government of Man by Man. By 
Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 


THE STATE: ITS ORIGIN, ITS NATURE 
and Its Abolition. By Albert Tarn, an English Anarchist. 19 
pages. Price, 5 cents. 


CITIZENS’ MONEY: A critical analysis in the 
light of free trade in banking. By Alfred B. Westrup. 27 pages. 
Price, 10 cents. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 
istic, and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


STURM. 


By JOHN HENRY MACKAY. 


A collection of Egoistic and Anarchistic poems in the German 
= Second edition, with dedicatory poem to Max Stirner. 
pages. 


Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
Address: B NJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 








Y nele Benjamin riddles with the shafts of his 
good-natured ridicule the shams of a law, medicine, com- 
merce, war, marriage, and society generally. 312 pages. Price, 
in cloth, $1.00 ; in paper, 50 cents. 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. By Felix Pyat. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A novel un- 
equalled in its combination of dramatic power, picturesque in- 
erg A crisp dialogue, panoramic effect, radical tendency, and 
bold handling of social questions. Probably the most vivid pic- 

ture of the misery of poverty, the extravagance of wealth, the 

sympathy and forbearance of the poor and despised, the cruelty 
and [peo of the aristocratic and respectable, the blind 
greed of the middle classes, the hollowness of c’ ity, the cunnin 

and hypocrisy of the priesthood, the tyranny and corruption o: 

authority, the crushing power of privilege, and, finally, of the re- 

deeming beauty of the ideal of liberty and equality that the cen- 
tury has produced. 325 pages. Price, in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 

50 cents. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. By Count Leo 
Tolstoi. Translated by Benj. R. Tucker. This novel, dealin 
with the questions of love and marriage, bon a morality that is 
more than py in its severity, while handling the delicate 
subject with all the frankness of the realistic school. is book, 
so far as the central lesson to be drawn from it is concerned, is of 
a reactionary character, and should not be regarded as a part of 
Liberty’s propaganda. Yet it is a work of interest, almost a 
masterpiece of art, a romance not without sociological import- 
ance. No lover of independent thought can fail to admire its 
rare unconventionality, the fearless way in which the author ad- 
dresses polite circles — a subject which they generally taboo. 
Price, in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 50 cents. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. B 
Olive Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intel- 
lectual life and growth of young English and German people liv- 
ing among the Boers and Kaffirs ; picturing the mental struggles 
through which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to 
rationalism ; and representing advanced ideas on religious and 
social questions. A work of remarkable power, beauty, and ori- 
ginality. 375 pages. Price, in cloth, 60 cents; in paper, 25 
cents. 


WHAT’S TO BE DONE? By N. G. Tcherny- 
chewsky. Translated by Benj. R. Tucker. With a Portrait of 
the Author. Written in prison. Suppressed by the Czar. The 
author over ome years an exile in Siberia. The book which 
has most powerfully influenced the youth of Russia in their 

owth into Nihilism. Whoever comes under its influence will 
all in love with high ideals. 329 pages. Price, in cloth, $1.00 
in paper, 35 cents. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for a few years past has been rapidly "sacs First 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still 
advance of the times, it comes to the present generation practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it was 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and complete presentation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

ART I.—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
» Democracy, and Socialism. 

Part II.—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So 
lution of the Social Probiem. 





Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mase. 














